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IS EDITORIAL REVISION JUSTI- 
FIED ? 


Just how far is editorial revision of contri- 
butions, without consultation with the au- 
thor, justified 2 It is impossible to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules in such a matter. The 
editor of Good Housekeeping is quoted as 
saying: “It is the practice in most editorial 
offices that I know anything about to pad 
by adding a word here and there to gain a 
line” when the contributor’s matter does 
not fill the allotted space, and as adding 
that “no author, living or dead, has or had 
a style so incomparable that the addition of 
a word by an editor who knows his business 


hurts it in the eyes of anybody except per- 
haps the author.” This naturally brought an 
immediate challenge to the editor to add a 
word here and there in Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address without paining any one. Obviously 
the editor of Good Housekeeping asserted 
more than he can maintain, but if he had said 
that a judicious editor can generally pad or 
cut a manuscript slightly without giving 
real reason for offense, he would have been 
within the facts. Authors as a rule are sensi- 
tive, and some of them are convinced of the 
perfection of their style, but every editor 
knows that almost any manuscript can be 
improved by revision, and that most 
manuscripts absolutely require revision be- 
fore being put in print. Moreover, apart 
from matters of style and expression, the 
editor has limitations of space to consider, 
and he must deal with manuscripts accord- 
A magazine article is subject to rigid 
rules as regards the space it occupies. It 
must be exactly of a certain length, neither 
too short nor too long. The paragraphing 
must be so arranged that the first lines will 
conform with the rules of good typography 
—for example, that in breaking from one 
column to another, or one page to another, 
the line at the top of the column or page 
shall be full length. If on the proof the line 
is not full-length it must be made so, either 
by resetting several lines back with wider 
spacing or by the insertion of a word or 
phrase, and generally the best way out cf 
this difficulty is for the editor to insert the 
necessary word or phrase. Similarly if an 
article put in type is too long for the al- 
lotted space, something must be cut out, 
since the makeup of the magazine can not be 
changed, and if the article is too short some- 
thing must be added to it or inserted to 
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make it long encugh. Cutting an article is 
not so difficult, and experienced editors 
doing this seldom give offense, but making 
additions 1s more perilous. The editor must 
put himself absolutely at the author’s point 
of view, and add nothing that he is not sure 
the author will approve. Obviously much 
skill and more than ordinarily good judgment 
are required for such work, but not infre- 
quently it must be done, and generally it is 
done without offense, sensitive as authors 
are. In didactic or descriptive articles the 








inserted matter may well be an apt quota- 
tion, which the author himself might have 
used, and the use of which puts no respon- 
sibility of authorship on him. In fiction and 
in poetry, revision, excision and addition are 
more difficult, but in magazine editing even 
poetry is revised. Whether the result of 
changes made is good or not depends on 
whether the editor is competent. As a rule, 
editorial revision helps more than it hurts 
a manuscript. Arthur Fosdick. 
Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO WRITE A SERIAL. 


The art of serial writing in the daily news- 
paper is probably the most difficult of all 
forms of fiction. A bold demand is made 
for something that is to be new — something 
that is to be well written, and something 
that will yet be full of healthy dramatic in- 
terest to fascinate readers every day. 

Every form of book, whether it be philos- 
ophy or novel, has its technique, and the 
technique of a serial story differs from the 
technique of a novel in that the broad, 
leisurely development of character and psy- 
chology must give way in the serial to swift 
action and drama. 

Just as the stage has its technique which 
the greatest writers obey, using it as the 
scaffolding on which they build their edifice, 
so the technique of the serial story is the 
foundation of the whole fabric. I asked Mr. 
Cazenove, of the Literary Agency of Lon- 
don, into how many rules one could con- 
dense the techniaue of the serial story. He 
said six : — 

1. Have the plot clearly worked out from 
start to finish in a synopsis. 

2. Begin with action, and begin at a 
vitally interesting point. 

3. Let every installment have a “curtain,” 
not necessarily dramatic in situation, but 
dramatic in dialogue. 

4. Let vour dialogue be natural, but mot 
photographically natural. 

5. Avoid passages of reflection and long 


passages of description unless they have a 
direct bearing on the development of the 
plot. 

6. Concentrate on your characters. Your 
three principal characters must be never lost 
sight of. and your other characters must be 
interdependent and linked with your main 
story. 

These, I think, are six very apt rules. 
There is no earthly reason why the writer 
with the artistic conscience should find him- 
self hampered by bearing those rules in 
mind. Analyze “Bleak House” or “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” and you will find that 
lickens must have followed those rules 
himself, with the exception, perhaps, of Rule 
s, but then Dickens serialized in spacious 
monthly parts, and not in instalments of two 
or three thousand words daily. 

Let me assume that you, the reader of 
this, are going to write a serial. You must 
remember that the greatest readers of the 
story that is continued daily are women. 
Therefore, you must endeavor to write that 
which will interest women. A daily paper 
goes into the homes of every class in the 
community. It is read by women whose 
lives are separated by the social conditions 
of today, yet whose lives are linked eternally 
with the bond of human interest. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature in 
the lives of the majority of women today 
is monotony, therefore the story that they 
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will read every day must be full of color and 
warmth. It must carry them out of them- 
selves. It must entertain, amuse, thrill, but 
never shock. Above all, it must be clean and 
healthy in spirit. 

You must remember that everybody loves 
a story. Since the days, aeons ago, when 
we sat round the camp fires listening to the 
tribal singers, we have always been listening 
to stories, stories of adventure and stories 
of life and romance. 

But, best of all, the young heart that is 
always within us loves a fairy tale, and our 
serial story should be a fairy tale realistically 
set. Those things that we dearly wish would 


happen must be brought before us as plausi- 
bly happening. You must make’ us believe 
that what you are writing is actual and real, 
and you can do that only by believing in it 
yourself. 

It follows, therefore, that you must never 
deliberately write down to your public. It 
has been said that most authors write the 
kind of books they wish to read themselves. 
If you try to write the kind of serial that 
you yourself would like to read, and if you 
follow the technique — and I am afraid the 
technique is inexorable—there is no rea- 
son why you should not succeed. 

The London Express. Alphonse Courlander. 





A MAGAZINE INDEX. 


If you are a writer and have no system- 
atic way of knowing your mafket, start a 
magazine index. Get a small card system, to 
keep on your desk. It is a safe guess that 
you will never reach your best success with- 
out it. Time is money in the writer’s pro- 
fession, and though you put a lot of time 
on your output, the other end, the magazine 
end, is the one where you should and can 
save your minutes, ' 

A card index is much better than a book, 
because it is more adjustable. An alphabeti- 
cal index must have room to swell at all 
points. The card system gives this room. 

On each card enter the name and address 
of magazine, publisher, and editor, if you 
know them, or editor of any special depart- 
ment to which you are likely to contribute. 
Also anything personal you can find out 
about him or her, that is, ways of accept- 
ance or rejection, wants, needs, peculiarities. 
There is so much written about the inside 
of editorial sanctums these days, that 
it is not hard to collect a wealth of 
information, 

Then give a short synopsis of the char- 


acter of the magazine — what length stories 
it takes, whether articles or essays, whether 
verse or jokes or household hints. What 
character of stories —society ? humorous ? 
weird ? adventure? detective? boys’ ? 
girls’ ? children’s ? woman’s ? religious ? 

Add the newspapers, syndicates, motion 
picture producers, travel and science maga- 
zines. Put them all in—and how, what, and 
when they pay. 

You will find your card index a deep mine 
of suggestion, into which, as you peep, nug- 
gets of gold in the way of ideas glisten in 
the darkness. 

And keep it up to date. Magazines fail, 
change ownership, policy, fill up with mater- 
ial, branch out in new directions. Note all 
these things, and date them. It will save 
you worlds of mistakes. 

With a box of cards like this at your left 
hand, you aré never at a loss where to send 
your article or story. Each line of material 
has its special market, which is soon im- 
pressed upon your memory by the mere 
thumbing over of the index. 

Edith R. McComas. 


Princeton, N. J. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WritTeR. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


For a writer a good vocabulary is essen- 
tial, and increase in a writer's vocabulary 


means mental development and addition to 
his store of knowledge, as well as increase in 
power of expression. Professor Henry 
MacCracken, who has recently gone from 
Yale to the Smith College faculty, and who 
urgently advocates study of the dictionary, 
holds that the size of the vocabulary is a fair 
sign of one’s capacity, and that with the en- 
largement of the vocabulary comes an exten- 
sion of the mental horizon. Some of the 
recommendations he makes for training in 
definition and enlargement of the vocabulary 
are as follows :— 


Memorize the uses, derivations, and his- 
tories of related sets of words. 

Write sentences and recast them in other 
ways. 

Study the work of Lincoln and other great 
writers. 

Read aloud slowly and with great emphasis 
the prose work of some eloquent writer. 

Repeat on paper the story of some novelist 
in your own words and then compare his 
rendering with the original to see what words 
your version lacks. 

Study the phraseology of our laws and of 
the messages of our President to Congress, 
and observe with what care in the choice of 
words every article in law is drawn. 

Study synenyms, antonyms, and hom- 
onyms, 

o * e@ 


Nathan Haskell Dole predicts a tremen- 
dous awakening this year in poetry in Amer- 
ica. It is probably true that the visits of 
Alfred Noyes to this country, and the lec- 
tures on poetry by Professors Palmer and 
Wheeler have aroused an interest in poetry 
and inspired poets to do better work, and it 
may be that magazine editors will be more 
active hereafter in looking for good poetry, 
but if Mr. Dole is correctly quoted as say- 
ing : “ Whereas only a year or so ago the 
only men who read poems were those who 
wrote them, and then published them at 
their own expense, now publishers are tum- 
bling over one another for the privilege of 
publishing good volumes of poetry,” he 1s 
arousing hopes in the breasts of versifers 
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that experience will show them were not 
justified. W. H. H. 


A WOMAN WRITER’S QUESTION. 








There are many occasions for the word 
“Why ?” in this writing business, but the 
most worrisome “ Why?” in it for me to- 
day is —“ Why do publishers prefer men, 
in all their walks, ways, and plans ?” 

Don’t bring up the few feminine names 
ornamenting the contents pages of modern 
magazines. These are merely exceptions. 
I sometimes fear they are run in merely 
to placate the great mass of magazine 
readers— who are mostly women, to my 
knowledge. 

So, why, why are women ignored as 
writers and as editors by editors and pub- 
lishers ? Cannot women write anything good 
enough for women? Must all the big edi- 
tors be men? Must nine-tenths of the 
writers be men—even boys for want of 
men ? 

I might ask why, if primitive woman was 
the frst story teller, the first maker of fic- 
tion, woman, should not be allowed first 
place always. Some one, of course, {a 
woman surely) would reply: “If there had 
been no money attached ‘to it, she would have 
always held first honorable mention, but the 
minute that which was hers by right, even 
to cooking and dressmaking, could be turned 
into good gold, then, forsooth, she must not 
be allowed honorable seats at all.” Dress- 
making —a Worth, a man, at the head. 
Cooking —all the great chefs of history. I 
must pause. This is on literature, not suf- 
frage. 

Why must women be first in nothing of 
the world’s work? Why, why? Ask all 
the editors back to the beginning, who 
think, and allowed their masculine writers 
to assert, from the beginning: “She just 
could n’t. We set out to have it that she 
could n’t. So, of course, it goes that she 
can’t.” 

Why, why, do publishers of Women’s 
Journals, Home Magazines, Housekeepers, 
and all such periodicals, go seeking the man, 


young or otherwise, who has given some 
lilts to Punch, some politics to an Evening 
Standard, some nondescript stuff or a 
novelette to some magazine, as the proper 
person to be editor of these womanly pub- 
lications ? Why? How can they know 
truly of woman’s work, thoughts, and. all 
that women long to see written and 
to know ? Why are there no woman writers 
of experience to fit in these editorial posi- 
tions ? Why must they all be filled by men ? 
Why will not some publisher explain his 
partiality to man in all literary official posi- 
tions as well as nearly all of the manuscript 
marking ? Why? Why? 


Lewisvi.Lie, Ind. 


Anna B. Aiken. 


_ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Jane C. Crowell, who had a poem, “ The 
Princess Passes,” in Ainslee’s Magazine for 
December, is a daughter of the late Dr. 
Edward P. Crewell, who taught Latin in 
Amherst College for fifty years, and has 
always lived in Amherst, with the exception 
of the four years spent at Smith College, 
where she took her A.B. Many of her 
poems have appeared in the Beston Trans- 
cript and the Springfield Republican, as well 
as in the Sunday School Times, the New 
England Magazine, and the New York Inde- 
pendent. Translations in verse of Latin 
hymns have appeared in the Sacred Heart 
Review and in the Outlook. Miss Crowell 
has also had several short stories published 
in the Springfield Republican and in the 
Christian Intelligencer. 


Mary Lanier Magruder, who wrote the 


story, “ Their Story’s End,” which Collier’s 


printed in its issue for December 6, is a 
member of the Lanier family of Virginia, a 
branch of which claims the Southern poet, 
Sidney Lanier, although she is by birth a 
Kentuckian and has always lived in Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. Magruder has written many 
topical essays for various journals, and for 
years she has been a staff contributor to the 
Paducah News-Democrat, the paper that 
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“brought out” Irvin S. Cobb as a “cub” 
reporter. In 1912 Uncle Remus’s Magazine 
printed one of her stories, and this with sev- 
eral others in smaller magazines and in farm 
journals represented all the accepted work 
in her twenty-cdd years of writing, when 
Collier's accepted “Their Story’s End.” 
Mrs. Magruder says that the acceptance of 
it — accompanied by a beautful and glowing 
letter from Viola Roseboro’, Collier's fiction 
editor, — arrived at an hour when, worn by 
illness, world-weary and discouraged after 
years oi futile endeavor, she was about ready 
to give up the long struggle. The story 
was published on Mrs. Magruder’s fortieth 
birthday, and Miss Roseboro’ says in a note 
sent to THE Writer that it has received a 
warmer welcome from Collier’s readers than 
any other story published in the paper since 
she became fiction editor, and she fancies that 
the time-limit could be extended much 
farther back. Miss Roseboro’ writes that 
she regards Mrs. Magruder’s talent as highly 
exceptional, and says that Collier’s has ac- 
cepted several other stories written by her, 
which will be printed from time to time. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Chambers.— Robert W. Chambers has al- 
ways wanted to be a playwright, ever since the 
days, before his first book was published, 
when he used to write Sunday stcries for the 
New York Times and made them fill more 
space by drawing long and narrow pictures 
to illustrate what he wrote. For Mr. Cham- 
bers is an artist. He learned to draw long 
before he learned to write, and he and 
Charles Dana Gibson went to the office of 
Life together not so many years ago and 
submitted their first drawings made for pub- 
lication. The art editor of Life purchased 
Chambers’s sketches and “regretted” Gib- 
son’s, and the latter left saying he would 
never try to sell another picture, While 
Chambers decided that he would make a for- 
tune as an artist. 
changed their minds. 

It was really Chambers’s early desire to 
draw that got him into trouble in one of his 


Fortunately both men 


early jobs. It was when he was working on 
the Times, where he was engaged as a special 
writer. “I got paid by the amount of space 
I filled,” said Mr. Chambers. “I liked to 
draw, and | was tired of writing, so I got 
into the habit of writing a little and drawing 
much more and getting my pictures meas- 
ured up at the same rate paid for my writ- 
ings. About the third week that I tried this 
I went to the cashier of the Times to get 
my money. ‘ They're on to you upstairs,’ he 
told me, and so I quit.” 

Mr. Chambers always writes his manu- 
scripts in pencil, very carefully. Every word 
is as distinct and plain as print, every punctu- 
ation mark perfect, every page spotless, neat, 
carefully numbered and corrected with an 
eraser. He never sits dcwn to resume writ- 
ing without first going over all that part of 
the story already written and polishing and 
refining it. So it happens that every page 
receives a lustre and scrubbing every time 
he sits down to write. Mr. Chambers cuts 
his work without mercy, frequently reducing 
a novel from 80,000 to 60,000 words after 
it has been finished and revised many times. 
His mania for cutting cut whole pages is a 
joke with his friends, who assert that, unless 
forcibly deprived of a novel by his pub- 
lishers, he would in time leave nothing of the 
manuscript except the titl.— New York 
Times. 

Ferber. — Miss Edna Ferber says : “I hate 
to write. I have to compel myself to go to 
my typewriter every morning, just as my 
working girl has to force herself to go down- 
town and take dictation. I never have any 
inspirations. I just grit my teeth and get 
down and grind. Every sentence I write 
is hard, every word is labor. I have n’t any 
dreams about my writing, either. All I want 
to do is just to get a little piece of real life 
and write it dow” — Des Moines Capital. 


Fyfe. — H. Hamilton Fyfe has lately given 
to the world the story, not of his life, but 
of his frst efforts in the sphere of litera- 
ture, in which he has since made so great 
a success, as novelist, playwright, but above 
all. as journalist. 

Mr. Fyfe was born in London in 1869, and 
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educated at Fettes College, Edinburgh. He 
tells us that he began by writing novels, and 
that he wishes he had kept on writing them ; 
for that in ficticn importunity. is the quality 
which wins success ; that, while the Temple 
of Fame opens now and then to genius, its 
doors can almost always be forced by those 
who batter at them hard and long encugh. 

‘1 wrote novels,” he says, “because I 
had nothing else to do. I tried to read for 
the bar because my father had been a barris- 
ter, but law-books sent me to sleep. My 
thoughts turned to books, because my father, 
besides being a barrister, wrote books, and 
I was brought up in a_ bookish atmcs- 
phere. 

‘I bought a number of penny exercise 
books and in them I wrote the story of an 
actor who, from playing the part of a Rus- 
sian spy, came to believe that he really was 
a Russian spy. This was before the days of 
typewriting. I copied it out fair into more 
penny exercise books, and sent it to a firm 
called Innes. 

“ At once they undertook to publish it, and 
to give me a royalty — after a certain num- 
ber of copies had been sold. I suppose that 
number never was sold, for I am certain I 
received no royalty, and soon afterward the 
firm died. ‘A Player’s Tragedy’ pleased 
reviewers, first by its brevity, and secondly 
by its readableness. I had, though I did 
not then know it, the most needful gift cf 
the journalist —a knack of writing-stuff that 
could be easily read. Further than this, a 
classical education had shown me the charm 
of rhythmic sentences, the management of 
climax, the value of clear thought. I was 
cnly twenty-three. 

“My next novel was about members of 
Parliament. The characters were a shade bet- 
ter, but still unreal. They came not from 
life, but out of other books. Still the story 
was brisk, and ‘A Trick of Fame’ might 
have been a success, had it nct been killed 
with kindness. 

“*A Trick of Fame’ was a two-volume 
novel and was published by Mr. Bentley, but 
I will not conceal from you that very soon 
after it had published the book the fine cld 


house*of Bentley ceased to exist. I had re- 
ceived twenty-five pounds. 

“There were other weighty reasons which 
turned me from the path of fiction. I had 
heen for scme while already loosely attached 
to the staff of the Times. So I went into the 
office, compiled ‘The Times Register of 
Events,’ translated a few letters, wrote an oc- 
casional paragraph and pocketed two guineas 
a week. It suited me, for it left me plenty 
of time to write and to read. Then I realized 
that to become a journalist in earnest I must 
begin at the humblest position. First as 
repertter, then as sub-editor, then as editor’s 
secretary, reviewer, dramatic critic, occa- 
sional leader writer, then as special corres- 
pondent. I long waited my opportunity, but 
it came at last, and opened avenues of indus- 
try infinitely more attractive than writing 
novels.” 

In 1902-1903 Mr. Fyfe was editor of the 
Morning Advertiser ; in 1903-5 editor of the 
Daily Mirror, and from 1905-10 editor of the 
World. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Garland. — “ No midnight cil for me !” says 
Hamlin Garland. “I work only in the 
morning —the sooner after breakfast the 
better — and the more light, fresh air, sun- 
shine I have, the more favorable it is to work. 
A big stub pen with lots of ink is the only 
kind of pen I can think with. I cnce tried 
working with the typewriter, but I found that 
it meant too much mechanism between my 
mind and the paper. The typewriter is not 
psychological. 

“TI try to work every day and at the same 
hour. One can practice auto-hypnosis with 
respect to one’s work, and even though one 
does not feel like writing the mere fact of 
entering the same room at the same hour 
each day and sitting down to the same desk 
helps one to accomplish one’s task. 

‘T find dialogue difficult. To have three 
or four people in a group talking, or even 
two people makes it difficult to keep each 
character talking from his cr her own centre. 

“IT rewrite a great deal, doing a piece of 
work one day and rewriting it the next. I 
go over everything three or four times, in- 
terlining with red ink. Then I send it to 
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my typewriter and when it comes back I 
usually go over it again. Often the same 
work goes back three or four times to the 
typewriter. I try to visualize everything I 
do, and to reduce to its simplest terms every 
description. 

“I write three hours in the morning, and 
work in the garden, do carpentering or build 
fences in the afternoon ; go to bed at nine 
and rise at half-past six the next day to take 
up the same routine.” 

Mr. Garland, speaking of the pleasure an 
author has in his work, said that his satis- 
faction does not begin until he gets his pages 
back from the typist, in a clear and clean 
copy of what, when it left his hands, was a 
But 
then begins the revision, a slow, tedious, 
droning process, often repeated, and very 
exhausting to the author —in his opinion, 
drudgery of the most unrelieved sort. “1 
get no further pleasure out cf it,” said Mr. 
Garland, “until about six months after it is 
published. 

Although he makes copious notes for his 
novels, Mr. Garland seldom refers to them 
again except for basic facts. He finds that 
the mere effort of writing them down serves 
to organize them in his mind. Sometimes a 
whole paragraph takes form in his mind, and 
this he sets down in his notebock as a key- 


Vicious tangle, most illegibly written. 


note, or color-note, which is to govern some 
particular chapter. Sometimes he plans an 
entire chapter or part of a conversation. Mr. 
Garland aims to write only when his ma- 
terial is colored by his own emotional rela- 
tions to it—that is, only when he finds it 
worth while. “on the 
trai!,” when he is living with the people he 
portrays and sharing their 
Then, when he returns to West Salem, Wis., 
or to Chicago, he settles down to hard work. 
Under normal conditions Mr. Garland says 


All this is prepared 


experiences. 


he is keen for work every morning, and has 
no difficulty in taking up the thread of his 
story from day to day.— Des Moines Cap- 
ital. 

H sugh.— Emerson Hough does all his 
novel writing cn the typewriter. He says: 
“T always have the material that I am going 


to use in my story pretty well in hand before 
I start to write anything at all. I know just 
how I am going to start, what my big scenes 
will be and where they will occur, and where 
my story is gcing to end. I also have a defi- 
nite moral in view, so that, one might say, 
my work in putting my stories into manu- 
script form is little more than a mechanical 
I’m not exactly what you might call 
a ‘speed demon’ on the typewriter ; I take 
plenty of time. By arranging my machine 
so that the spaces between the printed lines 


process. 


are as wide as possible, I may interline easily 
and copiously if necessary. Then when I 
reach the bottom of the page, I roll back 
the sheet and start at the tcep and read down. 
As I go along I make my.inserts and cor- 
rections directly with the typewriter. Thus, 
when I have gone over the work in this man- 
ner, each page is in pretty good shape and 
my final revision takes but little time. — Des 
Moines Capital. 


—e 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Winning a $10,000 Prize. — Appearances are 
deceitful. You would not think that a Dres- 
den china authoress could stick at her desk, 
and from six to ten hours 


a day, and while still in the early twenties 


winter summer, 
write a story good enough to win against 
a thousand other contestants a prize of 
$10,000. But a Dresden china (to the eye ) 
authoress has done just this, and her name 
is Leona Dalrymple. She lives at No. 45 
Summer street, Passaic, N. J., and her father 
is Assemblyman George H. Dalrymple. 
Blue-eved is Miss Dalrvmple, fair-skinned 
and girlish, with a lot of wavy light hair. 
She has a ingenuous gaze, and a 
very youthful voice, and is fend of wearing 
fluffy things. Not a blue-stocking type at all, 
has several successful 
magazine stories and one or two books, be- 


wide, 


and yet she written 
sides her latest novel, the one that wen the 
Also she has good business sense, for 
when some one asked her what was the first 
thing she would buy with the $10,000 check 
she had just received she did n’t say automo- 
biles, new hats, a trip to Paris or any of the 


prize. 
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things a girl is generally crazy to have. No, 
she replied calmly :— 

“JT shall invest most of it in bonds and 
mortgages.” 

Miss Dalrymple’s writing seems to have 
come about naturally enough. She has al- 
ways lived in, on, and among books, for 
her father has a large library, and she was 
early turned loose in this, to use it as she 
willed. 

“Father is a bookworm,” she said vester- 
day, “and he has been gathering bocks 
ever since I can remember. There are about 
35,000 volumes in our library. My favorite 
authors among the modern ones are, I think, 
William Locke, De Morgan and Jeffrey Far- 
nol, and of the older novelists I like best 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. I 
have just been re-reading one of George 
Eliot’s books ; I never tire of her. 

“Among the poets, Robert Burns is one 
of those I love best. My father has a very 
good collection of yarious editions cf Burns ; 
our family is Scotch, and the love of Burns 
is inbred with us. I know Scotch dialect so 
well that I’ve ventured to write one story 
in it, and the title is a quotation from Burns. 

“T always liked to scribble, and I wrote 
a story when I was eleven, but my real writ- 
ing began about five years ago. First I did 
several one-act plays, which were published, 
and acted in amateur theatricals. My story 
that won the $10,000 prize I wrote in about 
six weeks. I saw the announcement in a 
newspaper that this prize would be given, and I 
set right to work. That was last spring, and 
during some of the het days of summer, when 
I was hurrying to finish it, I worked ten 
hours a day.. And there’s one curious thing 
about this contest. The stories were sub- 
mitted anonymously, and the judges did n’t 
know who wrote them. I sent in two stories, 
and when the final sifting-out came these 
two were at the top, and the judges were 
quite undecided which one they should 
choose. The one that did n’t get the prize the 
publishers are going to keep and print next 
year.” 


This is not Miss Dalrymple’s first experi- 
ence in winning prizes. She has won two be- 
fore, though, of course, much smaller ones. 


It looks as if her future would be a literary 
one, for requests for stories are pouring in 
to her. 


“My time will be filled for the next five 
years if I write all I’m asked to write,” si 
laughed. — New York Tribune. 


Prolific Writers. — The publicaticn of Miss 
Braddon’s seventy-fourth book within a few 
days of her seventy-fifth birthday may estab- 
lish a record in the way of a literary indus- 
try, but Charles Garvice has given the world 
four dozen novels since his book of poems 
(“Eve and Other Verses” ) came from the 
press forty years ago, and Harold Bindloss, 
now forty-seven years old, has published 
thirty-four works of fiction in the last fifteen 
years. Kipling is not yet fifty and has writ- 
ten twenty-seven -tooks, an average of about 
a book a year since he came of age. Jack 
London 1s but thirty-seven years old, and has 
written thirty books in thirteen years. In 
1907 alone he wrote five books. 


Adverbs in Impressionist Style. — Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott’s use— and overuse — 
of adverbs is i!lustrated in this collection of 
phrases made by Franklin P. Adams from 
her story, “The White Linen Nurse” :— 

Heavily, as a man wading... 

Gliding out cautiously ... 

Then, suddenly and unexpectedly ... 

Bluntly from an overhanging ledge .. . 

Very, very deliberately, with his... 

Incidentally. also, his lungs 

Sheepishly, the Senior Surgeon... 

Irrelevantly the Little Girl... 

Thriftily the Little Girl... 

Altogether jerkily the Senior Surgeon... . 

Very slowly, very methodically he put... 

Then quite brazenly before his eyes... 

Bluntly he reached out and.. . 

Very contritely the White Linen Nurse. . . 

Triumphantly she threw back the docr.. . 

Rapturously the White Linen Nurse... 

Very quietly she jumped down... 

Worriedly the White Linen Nurse .. . 

Equally shortly he turned on his heel. . . 

Very, very slowly... 

Tiptoeing cautiously into... 

Quite distinctly now . . ~ 

Tmpulsively the Senicr Surgeon... 

Resentfully he stared down... 

Interruptingly he stared... 

Standing patiently behind the .. . 

Conscientiously, as in the presence .. . 

Piped out impulsively . . 


: 
Es: 
, 
; 
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Quite meekly the White Linen Nurse... 

Grim'y the Senior Surgeon longed . 

Grimly the Senior Surgeon longed... . 

Grimly the Senior Surgeon longed... 

Grimly he merely roared .. . 

Janglingly the Little Crippled Girl... 

A trifle faint-heartedly the Little 

Hilaricasly with her own knife . 

Frenziedly the Senior Surgeon pushed... 
Sharply around the corner of 

Listlessly the Senior Surgeon 

Irascibly he crossed the room... 

Nervously for an instant the White . 

Telescopically all that startling . 

Then explosively with the noblest 
ness... 

Falteringly up the stairs he heard . 

Resolutely at last she scrambled... 

So very stealthily thus, like... 

Obediently the White Linen Nurse 

Then very bluntly before her eyes 

Almost roughly. the Senior 
reached ... 

Jcyyously then like a prisoner . 

Very companionably the White . 

Uproariously the Senior Surgeon 

Jerkily the White Linen Nurse 

Put staunchly and reassuringly from 

Quite snappishly the Senior Surgeon . 

Most discorcertingly befcre his . 

Diszustedly, without further comment 

Distractedly he glanced back . 

Quite palpably a little shiver of 

Eestatically the White Linen . 

Tempestuously he began all 

Mumbling down from an upstairs 

A trifle nervously the White 

Very companionably from time to time. 

And then suddenly one balmy . 

Briskiy he pushed the Little Girl . 

Ra!lying limply from her swoon . 

Gazing down worriedly at the 

Ecstatically the Little Crip . 

Quite prosily the Senior Surg . 

A trifie excitedly the White Lin . 

Most jerkily the Senicr Surgeon 

Abruptly the Little. Little Girl 

Tearfully the Little Girl... 

Instantly the Little Girl. . . 

Impatiently the Senior Surgeon 

Heavily, moodily he crossed the . 

A little swayingly the White . 

Very softly, verv glidingly like the ... 

A little grimly before her. . 

Abruotly the Senior Surgeon . 

Softly, almost stealthily she was . 

Sickeninely through his braina.. . 

Then almost calmly he walked... 

Idly for a few moments the Senior . 

\ trifie quizzically for an instant 

More opportunely than any man 

Quite brazenly to her own heart . 

A little oddly for an instant 


rude- 


Surgeon 


Very flushinglyv on the steps the. . . 

Amazingly all in a second the... 

Abruptly the Senior Surgeon... 

Then quite unexpectedly she gave an... 

Obediently the White Linen Nurse .. . 

Mutely, without a word, without a... 

Writing Scenarios for Moving Pictures.— Mov- 
ing pictures have made many millionaires 
weil within a decaZe, and it would seem that 
those who are not taking moving pictures 
are endeavoring to write them. 

Frank We 
recently that within several months he had 
examined thousand 


ds, a scenario editor, announced 
seven moving-picture 
they are 
authors, and 
that only ten of all these could be used, and 
those Mrs. 
Marion film 
long ago gave up hope that any 


manuscripts (or scenarios, as 


called ), written by amateur 


only after being rewritten. 


Branden, editor for another 
comp2ny, 
untraized scenario writer had any message 
for her, and she will not read manuscripts of 
picture ideas unless they are submitted by 
those who have had at least three moving- 
picture ideas previously accepted. Yet every 
that can 


persen 


or borrow a 
is writing scenarios. 


wield a pen 
lead pencil 

The prices paid for accepted ideas have 
gone up from five dollars dollars 
to tity Collars and more, but the moving 


and ten 


picture companies are compelled to aepend 
mainly upon scenario writers on salary. It 
is Coubticl, with everybody trying to write 
moving pictures, if more than a 
United States who 
as free lances write moving picture scenarios 
with any monetary success worth while. Of 
these hun‘red persons it is safe to say that 
there are not ten but 


there are 


hundred persons in the 


trained news- 
paper men. magazine contributors, or play- 
wrights. 


were 


It is in vain that the practised scenario 
writer tel's the amateur aspirants to read cld 
Dr. Epps Winthrop Sargent’s famous author- 
itative work, * The Technique of the Photo- 
play,” and learn how—they do nct want to 
work and study. The amateur wants to 
“dash off” some: scenarios and make some 
easy money. It can’t be done. 

There are about a hundred moving picture 
companies in the United States. 
twenty of these are “ 


Some 
on the level” and are 
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really in the market to buy moving-picture 
scenarios from people who know how to 
write them. Yet it is doubtful if more than 
sixty or seventy moving picture scenarios 
are bought “from the outside” by these 
honest companies week by week. So, de- 
spite all statements to the contrary, while 
there are “ fortunes in moving pictures,” the 
fortunes are not for the writers of moving- 
picture plots. — Roy L. McCardell, 
New York World. 


in the 


Literary Fashions in Smiles. — This is the 
heyday of the twisted smile. Unless you can 
smile crookedly, you are lost. Time was 
when a “bitter” smile might finely 
“wreathe your lips,” and all be well. There 
were also the “cynical,” “ quiet,” “gentle,” 
“excited,” “faint,” “grim,” and “ ghastly ” 
varieties formerly regarded as effective. But 
the latest note from Paris is the “ crooked,” 
or “wry,” smile. Except your heroine wear 
it, she might as well wear nothing. 

Illustrators, it must be admitted, are still 
afraid of the new fashion. A virgin field, 
indeed, awaits the bold artist who will at- 
tempt its portrayal; but it must come. The 
very best literary modistes have adopted 
the “crooked” smile, to the exclusion of all 
others. 

It is, to begin with, ‘the hall-mark of a 
periect lady. Since the days of Van Bibber 
and The Girl, we have had no more lady- 
like characters than those of Julian Street. 
So, when we read in McClure’s for August, 
“Then with a rather crooked little smile, 
Mrs. Railey asked,” we sigh with satisfac- 
tion, just as when we inspect pictures of 
Newport ladies. That’s what they’re wearing 
this season, “a rather crooked little smile.” 

The “crooked smile” is effective in many 
modes. It may be touched up with irony, 
paradox, or fatalism. Suffrage leaders are 
wearing it this season, when dismissing their 
forlorn suitors. Thus the militant discarded 
the man in Miss Alice Brown’s story, in the 
August Atlantic : “She smiled, a little wry, 
old smile.” What could a mere Man do 
against a “wry smile”? Especially when 
the “wry” was a “little old” ? 

All the men are mad over the new style. 


Ever since sentimental Tommy noticed 


Grizel’s crooked smile, the male idiots have 


been daft over it. Mrs. Gerould sets us 
right about this, in the September Har- 
pers: ‘“‘Sne smiled her sweet, crooked 


smile, that came out so well in life, and so 
hadly in photographs.” And again: ‘“ She 
smiled for the first time as she said it — her 
crooked smile, that we had all so liked from 
the beginning.” 

The like it equally well. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’s hero, in the August Every- 
knew this: “The firm mouth 
siniled a little awry and unfailingly won her 
response.” 


girls 


body’s, 


The “crooked smile” is also cynical, and 
It’s the 
Thus E. W. Hornung, in the 
same copy of Everybody’s : 


thev’re all wearing cynicism now. 
new color. 
“* A new relig- 
ion, in which you'll never believe any more,’ 
said Dollar, with a wry smile.’” 

One can use the crooked smile for em- 
phasis, too; for the faint flavor of sug- 
gestion so necessary now. Thus, to quote 
Mrs. Gerould again: “‘ Sidney, you see’ — 
her crooked smile accentuated the words — 
‘will let me off, on one condition.’” 

Some of the modes are, of course, ex- 
treme, and hard to imitate. Authors them- 
selves are often not quite sure it is a smile. 
This makes it all the more distingué. “ Some 
spasm of expression, that was intended for 
a smile.” 

Hugh Johnson in the September Century 
is responsible for the above mode. Corra 
Harris, in the August Harper’s, is equally 
striking — perhaps even more so: “A slow, 
crawling worm of wit, showing slyly in his 
eyes.” 

The “crooked smile,” however, is un- 
doubtedly most effective when trimmed with 
introspection and a little spice of morbidity. 
This style is adapted from the Russian ballet, 
which, McClure’s tells us, is the one great 
dramatic influence of our time. It is inter- 
esting to trace its influence on the smile of 
heroines. Fannie Stearns Davis, in the June 
Atlantic, has best achieved the mode ; and, 
not to weary you, her words shall close our 
illustrations: “In her heart she would 
whisper, even while the swift, crooked smile 
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danced across her lips : 
remember !’” 

These snapshots, taken from the very lat- 
est cry in story-forms, prove the popularity 
of the “wry,” or “crooked,” style of wear- 
ing one’s lips. One may see everywhere 
heroines at practice under the dictate of 
Fashion, and yet, one may ask, why the 
“crooked” smile? Are our modern hero- 
ines too fond of bitter and forbidden fruit ? 
Js it the Cult of the Ugly that has set this 
form ? Or is the microbe of crookedness in 


*O God, make me 


the air affecting politics, railway signals, and 
smiles ?— New York Evening Post. 

Mixed English. — The 
Gouverneur Mortris’s story in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post : — 


following is from 


In a grove of hawthorns, kneeling, sitting 
upon her heels and contemplating her Orien- 
tal charms in a deep pool, he came suddenly 
upon the Princess Lo and her little green 
monkey 

I have tried to visualize the hero in the 
act of sitting upon the princess’s heels, but 
must admit that my imagination is too fee- 

Why did he not sit 
Then again, if he was 
sitting upon her heels, how could he sud- 
denly come upon her? Or can it be that 
she sat upon her own heels, contemplated 
her Oriental charms, and he did the sudden- 
coming ? If it is this that Mr. 
tended to say, he certainly did not succeed 


ble to paint the scene. 
upon his own heels ? 


Morris in- 


in the sentence qucted. 


One wonders what has become of our 
respect for our mother tongue when one 
comes upon such monstrosities of English 


If our 
writers exercised a little care in the prepara- 
tion of their manuscripts, such instances of 
bad grammar would not find their way into 
print. For surely a writer of Mr. Morris’s 
standing has a better knowledge of grammar 
than he exhibits in this specimen. My pro- 
fessor of Latin was accustomed to say : “To 
abuse the English languaee is as immoral as 
to steal sheep.” I am half inclined to think 
he was right.— David Fichman, in New 
York Evening Post. 

First Novels.— It is always interesting to 
know what led to the writing of the first 


in a iairly representative magazine. 


novel by some well-known writer and to hear 
the account of the difficulties or ease of its 
acceptance by a publisher. 

“The plot of my first story,” says Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, “entitled ‘The Heart of 
Penelope,’ was suggested to me by hearing 
in casual conversation of a happening in real 
life. This was the incident of the murder 
of a French lady by her daughter’s lover. 
The story, of course, germinated in my mind 
long before I wrote it, and the writing of 
the book took me fully two years, if not 


more, as my invariable habit is to rewrite my 
many times. When the 
story was but half completed I offered it to 
a firm of publishers, who refused it, saying 
they did not care to see the conclusion. I 
finished the book and then sent it to Mr. 
Heinemann 


work in sections 


It was accepted at once, and 
I had the pleasure of hearing from him that 
his Reader’s report had been a very favor- 
able As a matter of fact, the results in 
one way seemed not to justify the report. 
But, on the other hand, the subscription for 
my next novel, published a year later, was 
over twenty times what the subscription to 
the first had been and my second book, ‘ Bar- 
bara Revell,’ did five times as well as ‘ The 


” 


one. 


Heart of Penelope.’ 

\ line “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“The twentieth part of one poor scruple,” 
suggested the title of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward's 
“One Poor Scruple.” This 
writer, so well known for her fastidiousness 


from 


first novel, 
of style, was occupied for seven years at in- 
tervals over the book. Mrs. Ward says: “I 
have never known interruption or delay to 
injure a book. Many novelists find it nec- 
essary to go straight on without any long 
intervals in their work. But I have always 
experienced the value of the advice of my 
old friend, Hamilton Aidé : ‘When you have 
get your story fairly on its way put it in a 
I must stand 
well away from the easel before I can judge 
of the effect of the picture. 

“T sent ‘One Poor Scruple’ to the Long- 
and I shall never forget the dis- 
appointment of having it sent back to me. 
Hlowever, the next post brought consola- 
tion. I received a note to ask me to let 


drawer and give it a rest.’ 


mans, 
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them have the manuscript of my novel re- 
turned at once ; it had been sent back to me 
by mistake. After that I received excellent 
terms for a first venture. When printed it 
was longer than I expected and reached to 
3&4 pages. It concluded with a pcstscript 
which I never liked, but which was added in 
deference to advice. The postscript finishes 
all the characters off neatly and gives a 
sketchy notion of the rest of their lives, leav- 
ing nothing whatever to the imagination of 
the readers.” — London Mail. , 

The Writer's Impulse. — Any one, for in- 
stance, who has attempted literary compo- 
sition knows that when the subject has been 
studied at length, the materials all collected, 
and the notes all made, something more is 
needed in order to set about the work in 
composition itself, and that is often a very 
painful effort to place ourselves directly at 
the heart of the subject and to seek as 
deeply as possible an impulse, after which 
we need only let ourselves go. This im- 
pulse, once received, starts the mind on a path 
where it rediscovers all the informaticn it 
had collected and a thousand other details 
besides ; it develops and analyzes itself into 
terms which could be enumerated indefinitely. 
The farther we go, the more terms we dis- 
cover ; we shall never say all that could be 
said, and vet, if we turn back suddenly upon 
the impulse that we feel behind us, and try 
to seize it, it is gone ; for it was not a thing, 
but the direction cf a movement, and though 
indefinitely extensible, it is infinitely simple. 
Metaphysical intuition seems to be some- 
thing of the same kind. — Henri Bergson, in 
“An Introduction to Metaphysics.” 

Dickens on Authorship. — A hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Charles Dickens shcws the 
kindly interest he took in would-be authors. 
He would dissuade his correspondent from 
entering upon a path fraught with harassing 
and vexatious disappointments. The letter 
is dated from 48 Doughty Street, in the 
Bloomsbury district, Monday, January 29, 
1838, and is as follows :— . 

Madam —I have read the paper you were 


kind enough to forward me, and very much 
regret that I cannot avail myself of it. It 


* exercise of vour pen. 


is not in style of composition which would be 
serviceable to the Miscellany, of which I 
am the editor, neither is it in my power to 
ccmmence any new series of papers just now. 

{ trust you will not feel hurt by this com- 
munication. Be assured that I am perfectly 
sensible both of the kindly womanly feeling 
which pervades your little tale and of the 
excellence of the motive which prompted yor 
to write it. 

If I may venture to advise you, I would 
most strongly and urgently recommend that 
you endeavor to save the friend to whom 
you refer by some other means than by the 
You cannot conceive 
the store of trouble and vexations you are 
preparing for yourself by entering upon the 
trade of authorship — constant harassing and 
annoyances, which will embitter the life of 
seclusion you describe yourself as leading, 
and no pecuniary returns from which can 
ever repay you for the mental peace you will 
sacrifice. 

{ will return the paper to any place you 
may menticn, or by any conveyance you may 
point out. Let me beg of you to believe 
that these few words are written in the 
purest sincerity, and have been called forth 
by the terms of your letter, which I could 
not make up my mind to answer in mere 
business terms. 

[ am, Madam, your faithful servant, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Mulvaney Is Dead. — “ Mulvaney,” said Rud- 
yard Kipling to Irvin Cobb, “is dead—I 
think.” 

Mr. Cobb, who returned recently from 
Europe, told Theodore D. Rousseau, of the 
New York Evening Post, about his visit to 
the English writer. They were walking in 
the garden of Kipling’s country home, and 
the conversation — “ good talk,” Dr. John- 
son would have called it—had turned from 
war to Mr. Dooley, from Arnold Bennett to 
mocking birds and had reached a pcint where 
the question that had been burning upon the 
guest's lips could no longer be withheld. 

And this is the way the ingenious Cobb 
led up to Mulvaney. 

“Mr. Kipling, there are many of the great 
characters in fiction so rcunded out and com- 
plete — like Huckleberry Finn, for instance, 
or Henry Esmond —that no one thinks of 
meeting them again. But there is one that 
I believe we all would like to hear from, and 
I want to ask you—where is Mulvaney ?” 
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There was no hint of fippancy in Kipling’s 
reply. When he said ‘“ Mulvaney is dead — 
I think,” he looked away from his guest, over 
the yews and the sanded walks of his garden 
and into the glowing sunset, and there was a 
little silence after he spoke. 

“ Yes,” he said, “to the best of my kncwl- 
edge —the best of my memory, I might 
sa}, Mulvaney is dead. The last mental pic- 
ture I had of him was on the edge of a cut 
in India, where he was directing a gang of 
coolies building a railroad extension. There 


is no doubt that he was a bit seedy and down-, 


at-hee!l. So I am sure that if he has not 
already passed away, he soon will, and Dinah 
Shadd will bury him. 

“No, he cannot come back,” he went on, 
after a few second’s pause. “It won't do, 
you know. A character is born in your 
thouzht, and grows and is developed, and 
takes on virtues and vices, and becomes old, 
and then — well, just fades away, I take it. 

“ And that is the way with Mulvaney. I 
could n’t revive him—I could only galvan- 
ize him, He would be a stuffed figure with 
straw for bowels, and glass balls for eyes, 
and the people could see the strings I pulled 
him with. No, he is gone.” 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list wili confer a favor if they will mention 
Tue Writer.] 


Tue Wessex Novets or THomas Harpy. Louse 
Collier Willcox. North American Review for Jjau- 
wary. 

Mapame D’Aretay (Frances Burney ). Gamaliel 
Bradford. North American Review for January. 

Comparison oF Basit Kino’s “ Toe Way Hos, ” 
anpj Mrs. Humpury Warv’s “THE CorysTton 
Famity.” W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Charr, 
Harper’s Magazine for January. 

Fiction or tHe Aces. Editor’s Study, Harper's 
Magazine for January. 

Tuomas Birp Mosuer. Richard Le Gallienne. 
Forum for January. 

RABINDRANATH TaAGoRE. Louis Wilkinson. Forum 
for January. 

Josern Putitzer, REMINISCENCES OF A SECRE 
tary. Alleyne Ireland. Metropolitan for January. 


My Avtrosiocrapay.—IV. S. S. McClure. 
McClure’s for January. 

Tue Portraits oF Burns. T. Cuthbert Haddon. 
Scribner's for January. 

Tue Bacxkcrounp OF AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Robert Herrick. Yale Review for January. 

Noyes AND Maserretp. Henry Seidel Canty. 
Yale Review for January. 

Two Norges on. Hamter. Joseph Quincy Adams, 
Jr. Modern Language Notes for January. 

Diatect Worps. Logan Pearsall Smith. English 
Review for January. 

Yeats, Lapy Grecory, anp Synce. George 
Moore. English Review for January. 

Tue Bi-Centenary or Laurence Sterne. Ed- 
fund Gosse, C. B. English Review for January. 

“Ercut New Love Letters or Jane WeEtsu.” 
Alexander Carlyle. Nineteenth Century for January. 

Georce MeRepITH, THE Preacner’s Poet-Novet- 
1st. Professor J. R. Shannon. Methodist Review for 
January-February. 

Reiicion 1n Some Contemporary Poers. Warren 
S. Archibald. Harvard Theological Review for Jan- 
uary. 

A Srenocrarpner’s “Five-Foor SHELF oF 
Books.” Forrest Clark. Phonographic Magazine for 
January. 

Epwin Ariincton Rosinson. With portrait. 
Outlook for December 6. 

NewspaPrers, Morats anp Women. E. L. Clif- 
ford. Harper’s Weekly for December 6. 

TcnexHor’s Ptays. Neith Boyce. Harper’s 
Weckly for December 27. 

THe Evorution or a Noveutst§ ( Winston 
Churchill ). With portrait. Peter Clark Mac- 
farlane. Collier’s for December 27 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Nobel prize for literature in 1914 will 
be conferred on Thomas Hardy. 

Brand Whitlock has been nominated for 
minister to Belgium. 

Mrs. Rella Abell Armstrong, wife of Paul 
Armstrong, the playwright, has been 
awarded a final decree of divorce with $7,500 
annual alimony and the custody of her three 
children. Paul Armstrong has since married 
Miss Catherine Calvert, who has appeared 
as leading woman in several of his plays. 

Walt Mason says it is not true that Arthur 
Guiterman and Berton Braley are the only 
Americans who make a living out of poetry, 
and adds: “My poetry—such as it is— 
brought me nearly $7,000 in real money last 
year. 
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Count Ilya Tolstoy has arranged for the 
publication on both sides of the Atlantic 
of an English translation of his recollections 
of his late father. 

“The Poetry of Alfred Noyes” has been 
announced as a subject for prize essays at 
Yale University and at the Phillips Andover 
Academy. 


Seven hundred children recently honored 
the memory of Clement C. Mocre, the au- 
thor of “’Twas the Night Before Christmas,” 
by decorating the grave of the poet in Trin- 
ity Cemetery, New York city. Dr. Moore 
was a professor of Greek and Hebrew and 
author of a Hebrew lexicon, but his fame 
rests on the casual poem that he wrote for 
his children in 1822. 


Three manuscript pages in Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s own hand —the first page of “ Kim,” 
and two pages of “ The Light That Failed,” 
—on exhibition in the window of a Boston 
book disclose the fact that Kipling 
writes an exceptionally fine hand, and also 
that he is not sparing of interlineations when 
necessity for them arises. 


store, 


Basil King says that the library described 
in “ The Street Called Straight” was that of 
Bishop Lawrence, whose house he was oc- 
cupying when he wrote the book. 


Marie Corelli has received three thousand 
guineas ior the moving-picture rights of her 
novels, “A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ The 
Vendetta” and “ The Sorrows of Satan.” 


H. G. Wells sold the world’s film 
rights in his books to a moticon-picture firm. 
It is said that he will receive $25,000 a year, 
also that motion pictures will first be made 
from works already published, but that later 
he will write especially for them. 


has 


Sir Gilbert Parker has brought suit against 
several moving-picture companies, whom he 
charges with infringing his rights and caus- 
ing damage to his profits and royalties by 
manufacturing, selling, dealing in and licens- 
ing a set of motion pictures known as ‘“ The 
Superior Law,” which he declares is an in- 
fringement of his copyright covering “ The 
Right cf Way.” 


The Mutual Film Corporation has con- 
tracted for stories by many of the most 
prominent authors of novels and magazine 
stories, and they will be condensed and pro- 
duced in moving pictures under the direction 
of D. W. Griffith, the Mutual's director. 


Charles Dwyer, recently appointed editor 
of the Woman’s World, was welcomed to 
Chicago at a dinner December 17, at which 
twenty-five of the leading Chicago writers 
and artists were present. Ray Long, editor 
of the Red Book, and Herbert Vanderhoof, 
editor of the Canada Monthly, were on the 
reception committee. 


The director of the school of journalism 
at Columbia University, New York, in mak- 
ing his annual report, announces that begin- 
ning with I915 three traveling scholarships 
wil! be awarded annually, in order that the 
persons winning $1,500 each as pocket money 
may have that first-hand study of Europe 
which will best fit them for a_ broad-hori- 
zoned career when they quit the era of pro- 
fessional preparation and get down to rou- 
tine work. 


“Harriet Beecher Stowe,” by Martha 
F. Crow, is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Hobart C. Chatiield-Taylor’s “ Goldoni ; 
a Biography,” is a companion to his “ Mo- 
liére,’’ and includes not only a sympathetic 
story of the career of the Venetian drama- 
tist but a complete catalogue of his plays 
and an analysis of every considerable work 
he wrote. It is published by Duffield & Co. 

“The Life of Francis Thompson,” by 
Everard Meynell, is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sens. 

“Swinburne: <An_ Estimate,” by John 


Drinkwater, is published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


“The Life of Cervantes,” by James Fitz- 
maurice Kelly, is published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

A little book written by Duffield Osborne, 
in which an account is given of the origin, 
dcvelopment, and achievements of the Au- 
thors’ Club in New York, is published by 
the Knickerbocker Press. 
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Jane Austen,” by F. Wane Cornish, has 
been added to the English Men of Letters 
Series, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

“Walt Whitman,” by Roland D. Sawyer, 
is published by Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


Henry Holt & Co. have begun the pub- 
lication of a new quarterly, the Unpopular 
Review, the purpose of which is to dissem- 
inate disagreeable truths regarding agree- 
able fallacies now popular. Economic and 
political matters will be the chief interests 
of the Review, but it will touch also upon 
general philosophy, rational religion, science, 
literature, and the arts. The names of the 
contributors will not be printed before the 
number next after that in which their con- 
tributions appear. 

New York is to have a new monthly maga- 
zine called the Greater City, devoted to civil 
and municipal topics. John D. Crimmins, 
John D. Kernan, and Corporation Counsel 
Archibald Watson are interested in it, and 
the company is incorporated for $100,000. 

The Modern Dance Magazine, edited by 
G. Hepburn Wilson, is 
issued in New York. 


a new publication 


Nathan Straus, Jr., has bought a controll- 
ing interest in Puck, and a new company 
with capital stock of $40,000 has been formed 
to publish the paper. Mr. Straus will not 
take active charge of the publication until 
spring. 

Two concerns, of which Walter Pulitzer 
is president, the Pulitzer Magazine Company 
of 1036 Sixth avenue, New York, publisher of 
Pulitzer’s Magazine, and the Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the Welcome 
Guest, at 225 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, have been thrown into bankruptcy. 
The schedule of the Pulitzer Magazine Com- 
pany shows liabilities of $24,246.06 and nom- 
inal assets of $57.053.39. The subscription 
list of the Welcome Guest, containing 250,000 
names, is included in the assets at a valua- 
tion of $25,000. 

The Page Company is the new name of 
the Boston publishing firm known since 1897 
as I.. C. Page & Co. The officers and direc- 
tors are unchanged. 


The weekly edition of the New York Trib- 
une has been sold to the Rural New 
Y orker. ’ 

Robert B. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Music 
Company, New York, charged with using 
the mails to defraud verse-writers, has been 
convicted and sentenced to thirteen months’ 
imprisonment at the Atlanta federal peniten- 
tiary. 

The Woman’s Home Companion receives 
a thousand stories a month, and is compelled 
to reject all but six of them. Hayden Car- 
ruth has been fiction editor of that publica- 
tion 1905. During that time he has 
read 100,000 stories, and rejected more than 
of them. 


since 


95,000 

The Circle and Success Magazine, pub- 
lished at 145 West 45th Street, New York, 
by the Thwing Publishing Co., recently de- 
clared a two per cent. dividend. 

The Outlook announces that Dr. Lyman 
Abbott will publish his reminiscences in I914 
in that magazine “at the request of his col- 
leagues.” 

The Janyary number of St. Nichclas con- 
tains the fac-simile of a letter from Miss Al- 
cott, telling about some of the characters in 
“TLittlhe Women” and “ Little Men.” 

The January Scribner’s is marked by the 
beginning of the fifty-fifth volume and a 
heretofore unknown poem of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Herman D. Umbstaetter died at Lovell, 
Me., November 25, aged sixty-two. 


Phoebe W. Couzins died in St. Louis De- 
cember 6, aged seventy-three. 
Stanley Houghton died in London De- 


cember 10, aged thirty-two. 

Major Henry Francis Brownson died in 
Detroit December 19, aged seventy-eight. 

Rey. Dr. John T. McFarland died at 
Maplewood, N. J., December 22, aged sixty- 
two. 

Jules Claretie died in Paris December 2%, 
aged seventy-three. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake died at Engle- 
wood, N. J., December 30, aged eighty 
years. 





